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WAXED FLOORS. 



By Jambs Carrttthers. 



A FLOOR -with wax finish has undoubted attractions -when 
brought to a high polish, where a portion uncovered by 
carpets or rugs, is exposed to view. The finish looks sightly. 
Where there is a handsome grain and figures to the wood these 
are. developed; where the wood is plain, pleasing colors may be 
introduced, . or even a variety of colors as between border and 
central portion of floor. The color may be such as will heighten 
the natural color of the. wood, as yellow in the case of oak, or 
be made to impart quite another tint. A mirror-like finish will 
partially reflect objects in a room. It is no wonder that wax fin- 
ishing is coming into increased ; favor ; it is a contribution to 
interior deeoratipn. Such a finish is liable, indeed, to be scratched 
in certain parts, or occasionally dulled, but such defects may be 
remedied by rubbing with a woolen cloth, or the application' of 
a coat of varnish. 

Various mixtures may be used in wax finishing. Considera- 
tions of economy, the wood of which the floor is composed, and 
the appearance desired to be produced have each their influence 
in the selection. 

White' wax is somewhat expensive, but an excellent mixture 



Beeswax, if used alone, is treated in the same manner. We have 
to add that the rubbing is to be done in the direction of . the 
grain, the cloth being pushed alternately backward and forward. 
It is well to test the white wax to see that it is pure. This may 
' be done by boiling it in water with a little pearl ash when, if 
sophisticated, the adulterants will, on cooling, be precipitated. 

When wax alone is used, it is melted and brushed on in a liquid 
state, then gone over with a hot flat iron, after which the surplus 
wax is scraped off. another warming given, and the surface polished 
with a cork rubber. If the surface is still dull, a coating of .shel- 
lac varnish should be given. This varnish will hold a consider- 
ble time, even with a floor constantly being trod on. Shellac 
varnish may also be used to fill the pores of the ■ floors to be 
waxed. Its use will save both wax and labor. It is put on roughly 
across the grain with a sponge, then pumiced off. Soft wood may 
may be filled with one or more coats of thin glue water, dried 
and sand-papered off. Any holes in the floor may be filled with 
a mixture of beeswax, shellac and common resin, in equal parts. ' 
This takes the polish perfectly, and can be colored with a min- 
eral color to match the wood. 

An economic mixture, admirable for oak if slightly stained 
with turmeric, consists of a mixture of three ounces of tallow to 
each three-fourths of an ounce of wax, cutting the same with one 
pint of turpentine ; the mixture is put on with a brush and pol- 
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TILE DESIGNS, BY EDWARD LOCK. 



for hardened floors consists of equal quantities of white wax and 
beeswax, with double their united weight of turpentine. This 
coating is put on as thin as possible, three coatings being applied 
with a brush, and successively rubbed in with a woolen cloth or 
brush. To save labor in rubbing, the best plan is to cover a 
piece of wood, weighted above with lead, with the woolen cloth 
or plush, a long handle being attached to this at a sharp angle. 
After the first two rubbings any superfluous wax is' scraped off 
with a piece of wood. The third coating is brought up to a 
high polish, such as will bring out any ornamental features in 
the wood. The oil, by penetrating the wood, both develops its 
color and causes the wax to .adhere better. With this mixture 
no varnish will be required. In preparing the compound, the 
white and yellow wax are placed in an earthenware vessel and 
placed on a moderately heated and closed stove. When, melted, 
the turpentine, which should be the best obtainable, is added. 



ish is given with a cloth. Spermaceti is similarly used with tur- 
pentine, but the rubbing takes a long time to bring a good polish. 
Paraffine and stearine, mixed with dry mineral colors, are also 
sometimes used. With any of the above preparations a thin coat 
of French polish will deepen the gloss. Still another encaustic,' 
as wax finishes are sometimes called, and which has a handsome 
appearance, is made by boiling a quarter of a pound of white 
wax in a lye made of one ounce of pearl ash and one quart of 
water. It is applied with a paint brush, and polished with a soft 
hat brush or piece of plush. 

The cheapest of all finishes for a fine hardwood floor, and one 
which has a good effect, is to apply to the floor a coat of boiled 
oil that has previously been mixed with fine whiting or plaster 
colored with burnt umber, Venetian red or French yellow in an 
unpalpable powder, obtained by passing the same through a piece 
of crape. The preparation is to be well rubbed in. 



